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Syria, Saudi Arabia, the U.A.E. and Qatar: the ‘sectarianization’ 
of the Syrian conflict and undermining of democratization in 
the region 


Line Khatib 


Department of International Studies, American University of Sharjah, Sharjah, United Arab Emirates 


ABSTRACT 

Understanding the Syrian conflict only in terms of sectarian politics 
amounts to dismissing a very modern effort at emancipation within 
the context of the country’s populace fighting for its civil, political 
and economic rights, and in the process robs Syrians of their agency 
and diminishes their humanity. A closer look at events and political 
alignments in Syria reveals a more complex picture better understood 
through the lens of regimes’ desire to counteract the dissident 
and reformist dynamics that emerged with the Arab Spring. And 
while this paper is most certainly not minimizing the fact that the 
sectarian discourse and animosity, once activated, acquired its own 
dynamic, it underlines that this is not a case of so-called ancient 
sectarian rivalries emerging unprompted and of their own accord. 
As a result, the Syrian crisis and the regional ramifications of it can 
be appreciated as not simply identity politics writ large, but as an 
example of the authoritarian resilience paradigm in action. In making 
these arguments, this paper examines the interplay of the domestic 
and regional policies of three actors involved directly in the Syrian 
conflict: the Syrian regime, Saudi Arabia and the U.A.E. (considered 
as a unitary actor within the context of the Syrian crisis), and Qatar. 


The prominence of sectarian actors in the Syrian revolution of 2011 and in the ensuing 
conflict, from ISIS to Hizbullah to Saudi Arabia and the Iranian Revolutionary Guard, has led 
many observers, analysts, political leaders and members of the general public to see the 
ongoing Syrian conflict through the lens of primordial politics, and more specifically as a 
battle over power between Sunnis and Shias.' This battle is seen as domestic, between Syrian 
Sunnis and Shias, but also regional, with the Gulf States getting involved because they per- 
ceive a risk of Shia actors and Iran extending their influence and reach via the Syrian gate. 
Indeed, the issue of the Sunni-Shia divide seems to have never featured as prominently and 
as openly within the media, within observers’and policymakers’ comments, and within every- 
day discussions as since the onset of the Syrian uprising. Yet while sectarianism has eventually 
assumed an important place in the conflict, and while these state interventions do risk 


CONTACT Line Khatib @) line.khatib@mail.mcgill.ca 
'The terms Sunni and Shia are often loosely used to designate and draw together complex and various groups of people 
who may or may not agree on many specifics and who belong to different socio-economic backgrounds. 
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redrawing the map of Syria and maybe even the entire region along what appear to be 
confessional lines, it is nonetheless important to examine the role of ‘sectarianism’ more 
closely, including what is driving it and the political implications of the discourse associated 
with it. Doing so is central to deepening our understanding of the driving forces behind the 
conflict and avoiding policy conclusions founded on incomplete explanations.” 

This article explores the sectarian dimension and narrative of the conflict through a com- 
parative examination of the policies and actions of three state actors that have been directly 
involved in the Syrian conflict: the Syrian regime, Saudi Arabia and the U.A.E. (considered as 
a unitary actor when it comes to the Syrian crisis),? and Qatar. It argues that the uprising in 
Syria threatened the autocratic configuration of power in Syria and in the Gulf, and that this 
threat prompted the state actors to adopt various survival strategies whose aim was to 
contain opponents and, more importantly, to divert attention from the reformist movement 
engulfing the region. What emerges from the analysis is that the Syrian conflict is better 
understood if examined against the background of the people's dissidence and political 
liberalization attempts as well as more broadly that of the Arab Spring. This view thus links 
the Syrian conflict to simultaneous events in for example Yemen and Egypt. And while sec- 
tarian animosity has galvanized certain individuals and groups once they were activated, 
the politicization and intensification of the divides are a result of moves and manipulations 
by state actors to reinforce the incumbent authoritarian regimes in the face of the threat of 
mass-politics. It is important to note here that while not everything is the product of regime 
manipulation and that political leaders are not the inventors of sectarian identities in the 
Middle East, sectarian animosities and hatreds do seem to subside and then to surge again 


The academic literature on the driving forces of policy in the Middle East considers identities and primordial affiliations such 
as religious and sectarian affiliations to be important explanatory variables of political trends within the region. For example, 
Korany, Noble, Brynen and Hinnebusch all address identity as part of the pluralist forces driving interstate relations and 
their complex interactions. Hinnebusch and Ehteshami’s theory of ‘complex realism’ acknowledges the importance of 
ideational affinities of states in explaining state behaviour. Telhami and Barnett write in Identity and Foreign Policy in the 
Middle East that, ‘No student of Middle Eastern international politics can begin to understand the region without taking 
into account the ebb and flow of identity politics’ p. 2; Nikolaos van Dam, Michel Seurat and Fabrice Balanche argue that 
primordial and sectarian affiliations act as an explanatory variable for understanding politics in the Middle East region. 
Commins argues that Sunni countries in the Arab region perceive Shia countries to be their enemy. Security analyses have 
also treated political identities, especially so-called primordial ones, as an explanatory variable of the foreign policies of 
Middle Eastern states. This trend has intensified since the onset of the Syrian revolution in 2011, with ‘Shia’ and ‘Sunni’ 
identities featuring prominently in analysts’ explanations of the Syrian civil war and of the ensuing regional interventions 
in the conflict, although it is not a trend that is limited to scholarship on the Middle East. See: Stephen Walt, The Origins 
of Alliances (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1987); Shibley Telhami, Power and Leadership in International Bargaining 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1990); Gregory F. Gause Ill, ‘Sovereignty, Statecraft and Stability in the Middle East’, 
Journal of International Affairs, 45(2) (1992), pp. 441-467; Anoushiravan Ehteshami and Raymond Hinnebusch, ‘Foreign 
Policy in the Middle East: Complex Realism; in International Relations of the Middle East, ed. Louise Fawcett (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2013), pp. 225-244; F. Gregory Gause Ill, ‘The International Politics of the Gulf; in International 
Relations of the Middle East, ed. Louise Fawcett (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), pp. 272-289; Paul Noble, ‘From 
Arab System to Middle Eastern System? Regional Pressures and Constraints, in The Foreign Policies of Arab States: The 
Challenge of Globalization, ed. Bahgat Korany and Ali E. Hillal Dessouki (Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 2008), 
pp. 67-165; Shibley Telhami and Michael N. Barnett, eds., Identity and Foreign Policy in the Middle East (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 2002); Raymond Hinnebusch, /nternational Politics of the Middle East (Manchester and New York: 
Manchester University Press, 2003); Nikolaos van Dam, The Struggle for Power in Syria: Politics and Society under Asad 
and the Ba’th Party (London and New York: I.B. Tauris, 1996); Michel Seurat, l'Etat de barbarie (Paris: Collection Esprit/ 
Seuil, 1989); Fabrice Balanche, ‘The Alawi Community and the Syrian Crisis, Middle East Institute (14 May 2015), http:// 
www.mei.edu/content/map/alawi-community-and-syria-crisis; Fabrice Balanche, ‘Clientélisme, Communautarisme et 
Fragmentation Territoriale en Syrie, A Contrario, 11 (March 2009), pp. 122-150; D.D. Commins, Islam in Saudi Arabia 
(London and New York: I.B. Tauris, 2015); Steven David, ‘Explaining Third World Alignment; World Politics, 43(2) (1991), 

. 233-256. 

this paper's consideration of Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Emirates as a unitary actor when it comes to the Syria crisis 

is due to the coordinated manner in which they have behaved as regards the Syrian conflict. 
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at critical political junctures in which state power or legitimacy is challenged.’ And the result 
of these cycles has so far been the renewal of the modern autocratic state in the region.” 
This logic applies to the Syrian conflict. Indeed, as will be shown hereinafter, the sectarian- 
ization of the conflict in Syria started with the different regimes’ realization that only a divisive 
strategy through which political elites seize control of the emerging political discourse and 
redraw the boundaries of political activism can safeguard their power. In this process, regimes 
build on and recast myth-symbol complexes that are already culturally familiar in order to 
justify their actions and ultimately their continued existence based on the claim that only 
they can put a halt to the divisions. Regimes thus win not because the majority of their 
people endorse sectarian politics, but because most fear sectarian discourses and actors 
and do not realize that the regimes they endorse in order to bring back order and unity are 
fanning those divisions in the first place. It is with this in mind that the present paper chal- 
lenges primordial narratives of the conflict in Syria. Sectarianism and sectarian violence 
might have become the reality by 2013, but they started as state propaganda in 2011. 

In making these arguments, this article defines sectarianism as ‘politics organized along 
sectarian lines, a definition advanced by Usama Makdisi and Burhan Ghalioun, and not simply 
the existence of ‘a multiplicity of sects’ in a state.® It argues that primordial and sectarian 
identities act as intervening variables only; they are fluid, situational and changing, and 
therefore should not be posited as explanatory variables of state behaviour.’ In so doing, 
the article builds upon the growing literature that pays particular attention to the sectarian 
explanation of political trends. For instance, in his account of ethnic wars, Stuart Kaufman 
suggests that a history of distrust and economic rivalry should exist before political leaders 
can use the ‘opportunity’ of structural transformation in order to mobilize the public in line 
with their own personal agendas.’ Sami Zubaida contends that while sectarian divisions 
have historically existed in the Middle East, their politicization has taken different forms at 
various points in history, and their modern forms of politicization have to be understood in 
terms of the modern state’s political manoeuvring options.’ For instance, sectarian hatreds 
and rage seem to surge at certain critical political junctures, such as in the aftermath of the 
1979 Iranian revolution and the American intervention in Iraq in 2003. Sectarian emo- 
tions similarly intensified following the outbreak of the Syrian conflict. In this account, mod- 
ern states act as ‘sectarian entrepreneurs’ reinventing historical divisions, and manipulating 


4See: Frederic M. Wehrey, Sectarian Politics in the Gulf: From the Iraq War to the Arab Uprisings (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2014). Wehrey provides an exhaustive account of sectarian politics in Saudi Arabia, Bahrain and Kuwait 
from 2003 to 2012; Toby Matthiesen, The Other Saudis: Shiism, Dissent and Sectarianism (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2014). 

5Sami Zubaida, ‘The Question of Sectarianism in Middle East Politics; in Routledge International Handbook of Diversity 
Studies, ed. Steven Vertovec (New York: Routledge, 2014), pp. 193-200. 

6Ussama Makdisi, ‘Pensee 4: Moving beyond Orientalist Fantasy, Sectarian Polemic, and Nationalist Denial’ International 
Journal of Middle East Studies, 40(4) (2008), pp. 559-560; Burhan Ghalioun, ‘Naqd Mafhum al-Taʻifiya; al-Adab’ (October- 
December 2006), http://www.m.ahewar.org/s.asp?aid=89869&r=0; Fanar Haddad, Sectarianism in Iraq: Antagonistic 
Visions of Unity (New York: Columbia University Press, 2011), p. 31. 

7David, ‘Explaining Third World Alignment’ 

8Stuart J. Kaufman, Modern Hatreds: The Symbolic Politics of Ethnic War (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 2001), 
pp. 3-12. 

°Makdisi concurs that current sectarian dynamics should be examined as modern dynamics; he writes, ‘The story we tell in 
the modern world is a modern one, not a medieval one. Those interested in the medieval world should not feel compelled 
to relate their research immediately or even necessarily to the modern. We would not for a moment ask a historian of 
medieval Europe to explain an American Protestant fundamentalist such as John Hagee from San Antonio; yet scholars 
who are medievalists by training (Bernard Lewis is the obvious example) are repeatedly asked to comment on, and to draw 
connections between, the medieval Muslim world and contemporary Islamist figures. The medievalization of modern 
sectarianism confuses the ideological with the historical’; Makdisi,‘Pensee 4; p. 559. 
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domestic politics and geopolitical alignments in order to rally the masses or constrain coun- 
ter-activism in times of crisis.'° Both T. Matthiesen and F. Wehrey agree with this modernist 
analysis of sectarianism in their accounts of Saudi, Kuwaiti and Bahraini politics, arguing that 
domestic political institutions and actors pit citizens against each other in times of crisis, 
leading to the inevitable mobilization and then intensification of primordial identities." 
This paper builds upon these analyses to investigate the ‘sectarian civil war’ in Syria. It 
shows that state actors are constantly reacting to and reshaping stalemates and opportu- 
nities. In so doing, they sometimes promote ecumenical politics, and at other times act as 
provocateurs of sectarian mobilization in order to exclude, divide and consolidate their rule, 
while always claiming that they defend unity and cohabitation unlike the groups they fight 
against. This article also shows how foreign policy and alignment choices have domestic 
origins, uses and implications. To demonstrate these arguments, the paper examines the 
domestic and regional policies of the Syrian regime, Saudi Arabia and the U.A.E., and Qatar 
towards the conflict. It first shows the initial a-sectarian determinants of these states’ policies. 
It then explains the progression of these policies towards mobilizing the public masses along 
so-called primordial lines in order to impose state authority. Finally, the outcomes and impli- 
cations of these policies are examined.'? The analysis does not dismiss the active role of 
society and the importance of identity, nor is it denying that the Sunni-Shia divide has 
historically existed and that there is a level of differentiation on this basis in the identities of 
individual Muslims within Syria or the region. It simply aims to highlight the partiality of the 
sectarian narrative, as well as to explain the trajectory chosen by the Syrian, Saudi, Emirati 
and Qatari regimes in order to impose state authority despite high levels of social mobiliza- 
tion. The conclusion is that while the issue of sectarianism is a feature of the region's political 
life, it is not a central pillar of governance and political activism—yet authoritarianism is. 


The Syrian regime’s need for ‘boundary activation’ 


The Syrian conflict has gradually taken on a sectarian face with what appears to be the 
polarization of the Sunnis on one side and the Shias on the other.'3 The regional involvement 
of the G.C.C. (Gulf Cooperation Council), Jordan, Turkey and a number of Sunni Islamist 
militias on the side of the Syrian revolutionaries, and the intervention of the Iranian 


1Sami Zubaida, ‘Sectarian Dimensions, The Middle East Journal, 68(2) (2014), pp. 318-322. 

"Frederic M. Wehrey, Sectarian Politics; Matthiesen, The Other Saudis. 

12For more on the state's restructuring capabilities in the Arab region and the ability of the autocratic state to effectively 
retreat when and where needed as well as to simultaneously redeploy in order to manipulate societal actors and consolidate 
power, see: Stephen King, The New Authoritarianism in the Middle East and North-Africa (Bloomington: Indianan 
University Press, 2009); Laura Guazzone and Daniela Pioppi, The Arab State and Neo-Liberal Globalization: The 
Restructuring of the State in the Middle East (Reading, UK: Ithaca Press, 2009); Raymond Hinnebusch, ‘Syria: From 
Authoritarian Upgrading to Revolution?’ International Affairs, 88(1) (2012), pp. 95-113; Raymond Hinnebusch, Syria: 
Revolution from Above (London and New York: Routledge, 2002); Steven Heydemann, ‘Upgrading Authoritarianism in the 
Arab World’ Analysis Paper 13 (Washington, D.C.: Saban Center for Middle East Policy at the Brookings Institution, 2007); 
Steven Heydemann, ‘Mass Politics and the Future of Authoritarian Governance in the Arab World; in The Arab Thermidor: 
The Resurgence of the Security State, POMPES Studies 11 (27 February 2015), http://pomeps.org/2014/12/16/mass-pol- 
itics-and-the-future-of-authoritarian-governance-in-the-arab-world/; Steven Heydemann and Reinoud Leenders, 
‘Authoritarian Learning and Authoritarian Resilience: Regime Responses to the Arab Awakening, Globalizations, 8(5) (2011), 
pp. 647-653; Volker Perthes, Syria under Bashar al-Asad: Modernization and the Limits of Change, Adelphi Papers 366 
(London: Oxford University Press for International Institute for Strategic Studies, 2004); Francesco Cavatorta, ‘The 
Convergence of Governance: Upgrading Authoritarianism in the Arab World and Downgrading Democracy Elsewhere?, 
Middle East Critique, 19(3) (2010), pp. 217-232. 

13For a thorough account of the increasing sectarianism within the Syrian conflict since 2012, see Christopher Phillips, 
‘Sectarianism and Conflict in Syria’, Third World Quarterly, 36(2) (2015), pp. 358-364. 
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Revolutionary Guard, the Iranian Basij forces as well as Hizbullah on the side of the regime, 
have reinforced this sectarian face of the conflict.'* 

Yet the sectarian account is not as robust and comprehensive an explanation as one 
would think. It presumes a set of identities, hatreds and loyalties that are rigid, cohesive and 
constant, but the reality on the ground is messier and more complex, and shows a constant 
reconfiguration of group boundaries. For instance, a number of pro-Asad loyalist militias 
such as the Quds brigade, the Ba’th Brigades and the National Defense Forces are composed 
of a majority of Sunni loyalists and Sunni fighters who are funded by Sunni businessmen 
such as the Hamshos and the Ghrewatis.'° And the majority of the Shabiha militias in Aleppo, 
Deir ez-Zor and the Eastern governorates are generally Sunnis."° In other words, not all Sunnis 
are on the side of the opposition. 

Furthermore, sectarianism and confessional politics were not salient aspects of Syrian 
politics prior to the revolution. Indeed the domestic political structure, as well as the overall 
political culture, was organized around cross-cutting identities and issues rather than along 
confessional lines and primordial affiliations. The Syrian regime itself had not openly pro- 
moted confessional politics prior to the revolution, and, even though one may argue that 
the regime did not need to do so following the Hama massacre of 1982,” it is still important 
to look at the experience and perception of Syrian nationalism and political culture of the 
generations that came of age post-1982. To them, state actors as well as religious leaders 
who are clients of the state promote secular pan-Arabist nationalism and ecumenical har- 
mony between the different religious factions.'* To them, the regime is their nationalist ally 
against those who seek to polarize, weaken and divide the country. 

Beyond helping to foster these perceptions, the regime coalition has also ensured that 
the interests of a broad cross-section of actors from different social and sectarian back- 
grounds have been equally served, hence the continuing cohesiveness of Syria's elites and 
other cronies behind the Asads.'? For example, large networks of support are cultivated 
among the Sunnis in the major cities such as Damascus, Aleppo, Hama and Homs, and Sunni 
businessmen and industrialists act as the backbone of the regime and are invested in its 
survival, with some even mobilizing alongside it.” It is also worth mentioning that inter-mar- 
riages between Sunnis and ‘Alawis are prevalent at the level of the political and economic 
elites. Indeed, Bashar’s own wife, Asma al-Akhras, is Sunni. Her brothers and extended fam- 
ily—her uncles and cousins for instance—have moreover profited enormously from marrying 


14For an overview of the rise of members of the ‘Alawi sect to power in Syria, see Hanna Batatu, Syria's Peasantry, the 
Descendants of Its Lesser Rural Notables, and Their Politics (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1999); and Nikolaos 
van Dam, The Struggle for Power in Syria. 

‘Edward Dark, ‘Pro-regime Sunni Fighters in Aleppo Defy Sectarian Narrative, Al-Monitor, 14 March 2014, http://www. 
al-monitor.com/pulse/originals/2014/03/syria-aleppo-sunni-quds-baath-brigades.html; Chris Zambelis, ‘Syria's Sunnis and 
the Regime’s Resilience, Combatting Terrorism Center, 28 May 2015, https://ctc.usma.edu/posts/syrias-sunnis-and-the- 
regimes-resilience. 

'lbid. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s, the Syrian regime under Hafez al-Asad had also made use of claims that it represents all 
Syrians and that it is acting in the name of those who oppose division and sectarian politics in Syria (allegedly provoked 
by the Muslim Brothers at the time), creating fear that the Muslim Brothers discriminate between Syrians. As argued in the 
introduction of this article, in addition to the use of all available resources, regimes survive because the discourse they 
propagate is that others are responsible for the violence and the sectarian logic, that the repression is thus necessary to 
halt the polarization and maintain the unity of the state. 

18L ine Khatib, Islamic Revivalism in Syria: The Rise and Fall of Ba‘thist Secularism (New York and London: Routledge, 2011). 

19Zambelis, ‘Syria's Sunnis and the Regime's Resilience’; Michael Pizzy and Nuha Shabaan, ‘Under Sectarian Surface, Sunni 
Backing Props up Assad Regime’ Syria Direct, 20 June 2013. 

2°lbid. See also: Bassam Haddad, Business Networks in Syria: The Political Economy of Authoritarian Resilience (Stanford, 
CA: Stanford University Press, 2012). 
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into the Asad family. Bashar’s brother, Maher al-Asad, also married into a Sunni family. Some 
argue that even the military and the civil service in Syria operate at a level that is beyond 
plain sectarian affiliations since even though trusted ‘Alawi officers indebted to the president 
are placed in command of the most strategic units, many of the recruits fighting on behalf 
of the Asad regime today are young Sunni men.?! Whether ‘Alawi and Sunni officers are 
equally powerful or not can be perpetually debated depending on one’s approach and given 
the presence of many Sunni officers and politicians in positions of command and at the head 
of security bureaus.” But what is less disputed is whether these ‘Alawi officers are necessarily 
representative of the individuals within their sect.” In other words, although the regime 
benefits some ‘Alawis close to the ruling family, it does not benefit all ‘Alawis.24 More par- 
ticularly, ‘Alawis who are not close to the family, who are perceived as historical foes or who 
oppose the authoritarian and corrupt structure of the regime do not benefit.” Brothers, 
sisters and cousins find themselves on opposite sides of the political divide and are as a 
result cautious of one another (although many are not vocal about the divide because of 
the ramifications of such a stand against the authoritarian regime).”° The sectarian account 
thus not only obscures the fluidity of identities, but the extent to which they are accepted 
across the group or not.” 

Finally, in terms of foreign relations, the Asad regime allied itself with Shiite Iran, but also 
allied itself with Iraqi Ba‘thists (Sunnis) following the US-led intervention in Iraq, with the 
(Sunni) Palestinian Hamas and with other Sunni Islamists who helped the regime achieve 
influence at a regional level. This underlines then that sectarian accounts of the conflict are 
only partially accurate and indeed fail to explain the sudden surge in sectarianism as a 
political force within Syria in 2012. This account does not deny that for some the sectarian 
identity is primary. Sectarianism—or ‘politics organized along sectarian lines’ as defined in 
the introduction—is certainly an intervening variable in times of crisis and fear given the 
sectarian diversity within the Syrian environment, but it does not act as an independent 
variable to explain initial political attitudes towards the regime, the rebellion and the ‘Other’ 
in general. The intricacies of alliances and enmities, neo-patrimonialism, the socio-economic 
divide and the urban-rural divide are more significant markers than sectarian cleavages to 
understand the complexity of the Syrian political scene and Syrians’ political choices prior 
to the revolution.”® 


21See Kheder Khaddur and Kevin Mazur, ‘The Struggle for Syria's Regions, MERIP 269, no. 43 (Winter 2013), http://www.merip. 
org/mer/mer269/struggle-syrias-regions. 

22See the difference in analysis between R.A. Hinnebusch’s political economy approach when analysing Syrian politics, and 
N. van Dam’s focus on the significance of primordial politics. 

Ali Melhem, ‘al-Alawiyun wa al-thawra al-suriya, Al-Hayat, 3 July 2012, http://www.alhayat.com/OpinionsDetails/415654. 

4Phillippe Droz-Vincent, “State of Barbary” (Take Two): From the Arab Spring to the Return of Violence in Syria, The Middle 
East Journal, 68(1) (2014), pp. 33-58, here p. 40. 

5‘Al-tajamu’ al-suri al-‘alawi lil-‘alawiyin fi suriya: li ‘adam al-inkhirat fi al-khidma al-‘askariya fi sufuf al-nizam’, a/-Qirtas, 21 
October 2014; ‘Al-Alawiyun fi suriya bayn al-nizam wa al-mu’arada, Al-Monitor, 19 August 2013, http://www.al-monitor. 
com/pulse/ar/originals/2013/08/alawites-syria-split-between-regime-opposition.html. 

26‘A|-Alawiyun fi suriya bayn al-nizam wa al-mu’arada’;‘Les Alaouites pris en otage par le regime syrien; le Monde blogs (un 
oeil sur la Syria), 26 May 2011, http://syrie.blog.lemonde.fr/201 1/05/26/les-alaouites-pris-en-otage-par-le-regime-syrien/; 
author's communication with Syrian ‘Alawites from Damascus and Jnenet Rislan over the past 10 years. 

27Phillips, ‘Sectarianism and Conflict in Syria’, pp. 357-376. 

8 According to Hinnebusch, neo-patrimonial rather than sectarian might be a more suitable description of the Syrian political 
context prior to 2011. Raymond Hinnebusch, ‘Introduction: Understanding the Consequences of the Arab Uprisings— 
Starting Points and Divergent Trajectories, Democratization, 22(2) (2015), p. 213. 
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Even as we look back to the start of the Syrian uprising, what we in fact see is that it was 
secular and determinedly non-sectarian.” When one looks closely at the earliest protests, 
protestors asserted that their sectarian affiliations were not the driving force behind their 
political demands, and used chants that made clear their secular and non-sectarian ideology. 
For example, in the Hamidiyya market in Damascus in March 2011, protestors chanted,‘We 
are Alawites, Sunnis, people of every sect, and we want to topple the regime.*° And ‘the first 
Banyas crowds of March 18, 2011 memorably sang “Sunnis and Alawites, we all want free- 
dom.”' The early protestors used unified slogans and terms such as ‘al-shab al-suri wahid' 
(the Syrian people is one) and ‘Suriya turid isqat al-nizam’ (Syria wants to topple the regime). 
They celebrated Christian, Kurdish and Alawi symbols and heroes, and carried both crosses 
and crescents to the protests. Furthermore, Syrians from all ethno-sectarian backgrounds 
gathered, sometimes in mosques, in solidarity against the regime and veiled women chanted 
‘silmiyeh (peaceful), Islam and Christians.3* Kahf explains: 

Solidarity across lines of sect, religion, and ethnicity among the grassroots population that 

began and drove the Syrian uprising in its first phase... The majority of the protesters are Sunni 


because the majority in Syria is Sunni. Despite their smaller numbers, minority members played 
not only proportionate but historical roles in the uprising. 


Droz-Vincent noted the convergence of different forces within Syrian society: 


Many constituencies converged in the ‘Syrian revolution 2011’ movement, gathering members 
from a larger range of groups across Syrian society and not just the few (however courageous) 
urbanized intellectuals and middle class intellectuals who led the short ‘Damascus Spring’ in 
June 2000.74 


Indeed, the actions and chants used demonstrated cross-group unity against the regime. 
They also showed an awareness on the part of the demonstrators that the autocratic regime 
could very well try to play the sectarian card in order to discredit their demands and seize 
control of the situation by claiming that the radical Sunni Islamists were behind the protests. 
At a fundamental level, the protestors were making the important point that sectarian iden- 
tities exist in Syria and should not be negated or dismissed as was often done by the Ba’thi 
regime in the name of nationalism and Arabist identity, but that these identities were not 
the reason for their mobilization. Rather, the mobilization was related to the lack of freedom 
and political inclusion, and more broadly was a call for political and economic inclusion in 
the face of an autocratic regime that had shed its populist policies and effectively empowered 
a small socio-political elite at the expense of everyone else.*° Their actions and chants were 
thus meant to turn the anticipated state strategy back on itself. 

So why did they fail and how did the uprising turn into a sectarian war? The analysis of 
sectarian conflict by Zubeida, Ghalyoun and Kaufman helps us answer this question. As 
stated earlier, these analysts agree on one common denominator when examining the rise 
of modern sectarian animosity; that is the presence of ‘sectarian entrepreneurs’ who react 
to their environments and take advantage of whatever opportunities they stumble upon. 


29Mohja Kahf, ‘Then and Now: The Syrian Revolution to Date’, A Special Report from Friends for a Nonviolent World, 1.1 (28 
February 2013), pp. 2-9. 

lbid., p. 8. 

31lbid., p. 9. 

32See video of protest available at: http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=aDUYcFKyCEg. 

33Kahf, ‘Then and Now’ p. 9. 

34Droz-Vincent, ‘State of Barbary’ p. 36. 

35For more on the regime's move away from populist policies and its increasing embrace of liberal, neo-capitalist policies as 
well as its linkages with Syrian merchants, see Hinnebusch, Syria: Revolution from Above. 
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This stumbling upon sectarian opportunities and instrumentalization of social identities in 
times of crisis (and thus fear) is an essential part of the authoritarian balancing act in the 
region. It serves to reshape the dynamics of contention in ways that allow for the normali- 
zation and consolidation of autocratic regimes. For instance, a closer look at events prior to 
2012—the point at which the uprising became militarized and the Islamists as well as the 
Gulf States began to intervene*°—reveals that the sectarianization of Syrian politics began 
with rhetoric that was first broadcast by the official Syrian media while the protestors were 
peacefully protesting.” Only two weeks into the protests, at the end of March 2011, Bashar 
al-Asad’s first speech since the outbreak of protests immediately portrayed the uprising as 
fitna (sedition or the breaking of ranks): a foreign conspiracy against the coherence of Syria. 
The purpose of this fitna, according to the speech, was to divide Syrians based on their ta’ifa 
(sect) and to destroy their unity such that the country would be divided into tawa’if (sects).?® 
The discourse insinuated that there was pre-protests organization of sectarian actors in order 
to shatter Syria’s harmony, which the regime alleges to safeguard. This narrative allowed the 
regime to disregard the protestors’ demands entirely and the complex context within which 
these demands emerged, and to suggest that Syrian ‘unity’ necessitates the negation of this 
so-called fitna. Asad’s speech was aimed at dividing the citizens, at portraying the protestors 
as violent and conspiring sectarian actors—even though protesting peacefully—and at 
demonizing the opposition and creating a common enemy. 

This demonization of the protest movement through sectarianization seemed necessary 
given the larger purpose of deflecting the grievances of the mass public away from the 
regime’s authoritarian nature, and allowed the regime to once more portray itself as above 
sectarian and religious differences and as the champion of cohabitation, secularism and 
ecumenical religiosity. The strategy saw the selective removal of peaceful activists and intel- 
lectuals, a strategy that ‘aimed in part at depriving the opposition of its more sophisticated 
members, but also at validating the government's argument that it was fighting only militants 
and religious extremists.” In so doing, the regime resorted to its usual repertoire of coercive 
measures: the introduction of a limited and selective set of reforms, along with the use of 
force, harassment, torture, kidnapping and intimidation of opponents.*° Soon after, secret 
security forces started inciting sectarian animosity: 

Security services, overwhelmingly staffed with 'Alawis, have been involved in inciting sectarian 

incidents in towns in the Coastal Mountain Range (known popularly as the 'Alawi Mountains), 

in the religiously mixed countryside between Hama and Homs, or in Homs itself (the most reli- 

giously mixed city in Syria), spreading rumors that members of a given sect were planning to 

attack neighborhoods from another sect...the Shabbiha groups [the regime's thuggish militias] 


were first deployed in Latakia and Banyas, and thereafter in Homs and the suburbs of Damascus, 
spreading chaos in Sunni villages and mixed rural areas.*! 


36t was almost one year into the Syrian uprising, around January of 2012 (a few months after the revolution started milita- 
rizing), that these newly formed militarized factions started using a Sunni Islamist rhetoric (meaning politically driven). 

37And then by Hizbullah’s al-Manar television station as well as by Gulf-owned media outlets such as Wisal TV. The polarization 
was encouraged through expatriate Syrians living in Saudi Arabia and Qatar, such as Salafist Shaykh Adnan Arour, and later 
on by private donors’ funding of certain military factions. It was then consolidated as the military uprising attracted thou- 
sands of Sunnis from across the Middle East, predominantly from Tunisia, Saudi Arabia, Lebanon and Iraq. The intervention 
of Islamist militants in the uprising confirmed the rhetoric and concretized the ethno-sectarian dynamic of the conflict. 

3®Presidential speech, Syrian TV, 30 March 2011. 

3°The New York Times, ‘Syrian Arrests Are Said to Have Snared Tens of Thousands; 28 June 2012, http://www.nytimes. 
com/2012/06/28/world/middleeast/beyond-arms-syria-uses-arrests-against-uprising.html. 

The regime had killed more than 8000 Syrians by early 2012, while the protestors were still peacefully organizing and taking 
to the streets. 

“'Droz-Vincent, ‘State of Barbary’, p. 39. 
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This secretive sectarian strategy was meant to remind Syrians of the security logic of the 
authoritarian status quo given the alleged inability of certain citizens to act with civility. 
Finally came the release of prisoners from Syrian prisons—most of whom were militant Salafi 
Islamists from the notorious Sednaya prison—in November 2011, and then in greater num- 
bers in 2012 and 2013.47 The regime claimed that the release represented reconciliation with 
the opposition. But the result of it is very clear: the transformation of the Syrian uprising 
from a political rights movement opposed to the authoritarian political elite into a cynical 
and bewildering sectarian war. The regime was successful at safeguarding its contested 
power because it was effective at instilling fear amongst the general public and promoting 
the idea that they are perhaps better off accepting authoritarian stability and order over 
possible freedom. Notwithstanding, the regime's reactions were opportunistic rather than 
structural. In different circumstances, maybe less threatening and not within the larger con- 
text of the Arab Spring, the regime would have relied instead on its Arabist credentials and 
avoided the deployment of a sectarian discourse in order to safeguard its ruling coalition. 

At the regional level, the siding of Iran and other Shia actors such as Hizbullah with the 
Syrian regime at the same time as Sunni Islamists tended to oppose it effectively froze anal- 
ysis within a dichotomous framework of Shias and Sunnis and sectarian strife. Sectarian 
polarization and violence have steadily increased since. 


Sectarianism, consolidation of power and the G.C.C’s foreign policy in Syria 


The polarization along Sunni-Shia lines as a result of internal Syrian factors and manipulation 
was also amplified and reinforced by the seemingly sectarian patterns of regional interven- 
tion. More specifically, the Gulf States and especially Saudi Arabia and alongside it the 
United Arab Emirates became ever more deeply embroiled in Syria's conflict, creating regional 
alignments that indeed coincided with the divide the Syrian regime was promoting at home 
to ensure its own survival. But this reshuffling of regional alignments along sectarian lines 
happened against the initial wishes of these regional actors, who feared sectarian instability 
at home.“ Thus, the Gulf States did not intervene in Syria because their Sunni identity was 
being challenged by the Alawi/Shia alliance. They intervened because the Syrian conflict, 
and the way it was manipulated by the Syrian regime and outside forces, grew increasingly 
threatening to those in power in the Gulf region, namely those in Saudi Arabia and the U.A.E. 
These manipulations of the conflict gave rise to a myriad of armed groups, both Shia and 
Sunni, whose religio-political message and agenda undermine the authority of incumbents 
in the Gulf and portray them as corrupt and un-Islamic. The Gulf States’ subsequent use of 
the sectarian discourse and Islamism then came in handy to legitimize intervention, repress 
the domestic opposition and mobilize the public. This harnessing of sectarian divisions in 
order to provoke fear is not a new strategy on the part of the Gulf political elite, but it was 
intensified following the intervention in Syria. 


“Richard Spencer, ‘Syria's Duplicity over al-Qaeda Means West Will not Trust Assad’, The Telegraph, 20 January 2014, http:// 
www.telegraph.co.uk/news/worldnews/middleeast/syria/10585394/Syrias-duplicity-over-al-Qaeda-means-West-will-not- 
trust-Assad.html; Ruth Sherlock and Richard Spencer, ‘Syria's Assad Accused of Boosting al-Qaeda with Secret Oil Deals, 
The Telegraph, 20 January 2014, http://www.telegraph.co.uk/news/worldnews/middleeast/syria/10585391/Syrias-Assad- 
accused-of-boosting-al-Qaeda-with-secret-oil-deals.html. 

Spencer, ‘Syria's Duplicity over al-Qaeda’ 

“Thomas Pierret, ‘The Reluctant Sectarianism of Foreign States in the Syrian Conflict, United States Institute of Peace (USIP), 
Peace Brief 162 (18 November 2013), https://www.usip.org/sites/default/files/PB162.pdf. 
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Saudi Arabia and the U.A.E.'s policy towards Syria 


Historically speaking, Saudi Arabia's foreign policy has often had to take into consideration 
regional politics. Hinnebusch explains: 
As a weak, rich, pro-Western state nearly surrounded by stronger, more populous, but poorer 
nationalist regimes, Saudi Arabia inevitably faced significant security threats. The Saudis long 
feared encirclement from various combinations of the republican and Marxist Yemens in the 
south, Islamic Iran, and Ba’‘thist Iraq. External threats all had a trans-state dimension: the Saudis 
perceive the Middle East as a cauldron of instability that could spill across their borders, a product 
of their experience with Nasserism in the 1960s.” 


As a result, Saudi Arabia has in general avoided confrontations unless they are deemed 
absolutely necessary for the survival of the state. The country’s intervention in the Syrian 
conflict along with other G.C.C. members was in line with this logic, since it was deemed 
necessary for the long-term survival of the G.C.C. regimes. The seriousness with which the 
threat was perceived is made clear by the fact that it went ahead despite the possible unde- 
sirable consequences of the intervention.*° These include the politicization of the Saudi 
population in general, and the polarization of its Shia constituency given how an intervention 
against Syria and Iran could be instrumentalized, in this case by non-state actors, in order 
to mobilize the Shia population in the Saudi Eastern Province and across the Gulf region.“ 
Shia activists from the Eastern Province were already protesting Saudi discrimination against 
them as early as March 2011 and well into 2012, this despite Saudi attempts to dampen their 
activism.” 

Still, the intervention in Syria was seen as vital for a number of reasons. The Syrian crisis 
has opened the door to a more tangible Iranian presence not just in Syria, Lebanon and Iraq, 
but also throughout the region since the Syrian crisis allowed the actual military intervention 
of a number of Iranian actors on Syrian territory: the Islamic Revolutionary Guard Corps 
(I.R.G.C.) and the Quds Force (the external operations branch of the I.R.G.C.), the Iranian 65th 
Airborne Special Forces Brigade (Nohed) and the Iranian Basij forces. Iran is also increasingly 
active throughout the Levant and Gulf region through a number of connections with Arab 
proxy forces and a number of Islamist individuals. These forces are composed of both Sunni 
and Shia sub-state actors such as Hizbullah, the Palestinian Liberation Army (which is effec- 
tively under Syrian control), the Iraqi Badr Organization, the Dawa Party, and al-Qaeda senior 
officials and military chiefs such as Saif al-Adel, Yasin al-Suri, Faisal Jassim Mohammed al-Amri 
al-Khaldi and Abu Bakr Muhammad Muhammad Ghumayn, who have taken refuge in Iran 
and are believed to be supported in their endeavours against Saudi interests.*? The Muslim 
Brotherhood, although not an Iranian proxy, has historically welcomed Iranian leadership 


45Hinnebusch, International Politics of the Middle East, p. 131. 

4°Wehrey, Sectarian Politics, p. 197. 

47Shia political activism has ebbed and flowed since the 1979 Iranian revolution and although under control is a lingering 
issue within the Gulf region. For more on this, see Toby Matthiesen, The Other Saudis. 

48Wehrey, Sectarian Politics, pp. 139-144. 

See: Adel Jubeir, ‘Siyasat al-Mamlaka tajnah lilhulul al-siyasiya, Arabic CNN, 31 December 2016, https://arabic.cnn.com/ 
middleeast/2016/12/31/jubair-saudi-policy-syria-yemen; Adel al-Jubeir’s answer to the Iranian general council during a 
conference at the Egmont royal institute, https://m.youtube.com/watch?v==Ixp-HDSARXs; Thomas Joscelyn, ‘Treasury 
Designates 3 Senior al Qaeda Members in Iran, FDD’s Long War Journal, 20 July 2016, http://www.longwarjournal.org/ 
archives/2016/07/treasury-designates-three-senior-al-qaeda-members-in-iran.php. 
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and worked with it in its quest against ‘Godless Arab regimes’ and American Imperialism.*° 
Thus, Gulf policy towards the Syrian conflict is to be perceived as ‘shadow-boxing’ against 
Iran in Syria. 

The intervention in Syria was also seen as vital because the Syrian crisis and the broader 
Arab instability that it is connected to have propelled into prominence a number of trans- 
national Islamist groups such as ISIS, and more importantly for this paper, the Muslim 
Brothers, whose long-term agenda is to erase the current Arab borders and topple present 
leaders in order to instate the ‘true’ Islamic rule, understood as a totalistic system to regulate 
all aspects of life including politics.>! Whether this is to be done by force or through elections 
is unimportant to Saudi Arabia and its Gulf allies; the crucial issue from their point of view 
is these Islamists’ goal of delegitimizing and replacing the current regimes in power.* 

On the face of it, the increasing militancy of these Sunni and Shia groups within Syria and 
its possible spillover beyond Syria's borders is the mobilizing factor, and yet it is not the only 
threat. It is also these different actors’ potential ideological influence within the Gulf region, 
influence that could be used to seriously undermine the Gulf ‘shaikhly’ leaderships in light 
of the momentous changes sweeping the region.” As such, Saudi and Emirati leaderships 
perceive the Syrian uprising and ensuing conflict as a microcosm of the wider threat to their 
own regimes. And the preservation of the Gulf regimes has meant intervening on the ground 
in Syria in order to halt the rise of certain groups. It has also meant sending a clear message 
at the domestic level about the regimes’ strength and ideological predilections, letting insid- 
ers know that the autocratic status quo and its rulers are not to be defied and that structural 
violence would be used in their defence. Moreover the intervention became seen as even 
more vital because the United States hesitated to take any decisive military steps to control 
the crisis in Syria, while also supporting the democratic transition in Egypt against Saudi 
wishes that led to the election of the Egyptian Muslim Brothers.** What becomes clear then 
is that the G.C.C. leaders in many ways felt compelled as a result of domestic imperatives 
and fears that their autocratic regimes were next to be challenged by the Shia and Sunni 
actors mushrooming in Syria and that these actors might embolden the already active 
domestic opposition inspired by the other Arab Spring revolutions. They thus adopted a 
foreign policy that they would have preferred to avoid since it meant actual confrontation 
with Iran, served to reinforce the Gulf region’s ethno-sectarian fault lines, and more funda- 
mentally could lead to the opening up of the Pandora’s box of religious activism at home. 
Here then, it is clear that regional events and domestic concerns combined to affect the 
attitudes and policies of states. 

This hesitation about intervening and potentially ending up contributing to polarization 
and escalation of the crisis at least partly explains the initial reluctance of Saudi Arabia and 


5°Although it is worth mentioning that the ousted Egyptian president and Muslim Brother, Mohammad Morsi, had called for 
Jihad against the Syrian regime in 2013, and yet in 2012, he was also the first Egyptian president to visit Iran since the 1979 
Islamic Revolution. Rudi Matthee, ‘The Egyptian Opposition on the Iranian Revolution’, in Shiism and Social Protest, ed. 
Juan Cole and Nikki Keddie (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1986), p. 263. 

51For more on Saudi Arabia's involvement against the Muslim Brothers in Egypt, see Oz Hassan, ‘Undermining the Transatlantic 
Democracy Agenda? The Arab Spring and Saudi Arabia’s Counteracting Democracy Strategy, Democratization, 22(3) 
(2015), pp. 485-486. 

>For an illuminating book on the topic, see: Madawi Al-Rasheed, Contesting the Saudi State: Islamic Voices from a New 
Generation (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2007). 

>3Hinnebusch refers to them as‘shaikhly authoritarianism of the right’ See Raymond Hinnebusch, ‘Authoritarian Persistence, 
Democratization Theory and the Middle East: An Overview and Critique, Democratization, 13(3) (2006), p. 379. 

>4Hassan, ‘Undermining the Transatlantic Democracy Agenda?’ pp. 485-486. 
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the U.A.E. to support Syria's Islamist groups and militias. Indeed, for the first two years of the 
conflict, Saudi Arabia and the U.A.E. opted to support the most secular segments of the 
opposition: former Ba’thists such as Riad Hijab and Mustafa al-Asad, secular intellectuals 
such as Michel Kilo (rooted in the Christian community) and secular-leaning representatives 
of the Free Syrian Army (F.S.A.) such as Lu’ay Miqdad.°> Logistical and military support was 
principally sent to armed groups viewed as nationalist and secular, and appears to have 
been intended to bypass the jihadist groups whose roles in the war have alarmed Western 
and regional powers. It was only in September 2013°° that Saudi Arabia started funding 
Islamist groups such as Liwa’ al-Islam (which became part of a coalition known as Jaish 
al-Islam, the Army of Islam or Islam Army) in Damascus and the Army of the Sunnis in Deir 
ez-Zor.°’ These groups were supported to counter the power of the ultra-radicals such as 
Nusra Front (now known as Fatah al-Islam) and ISIS,” and possibly to create and effectively 
sponsor Islamist groups that are loyal to and dependent upon the Saudi regime.*? 

The Saudi-led involvement in the Syria conflict has meant that only the groups which do 
not challenge the Saudi state or the region's national borders, such as the Yarmuk Brigade 
and the Fajr al-Islam brigade (both F.S.A.-affiliates), have been able to continue their insur- 
gency both against the Syrian regime and against the transnational Islamists. For instance 
in the southern province of Dar'a, Croatian weapons—mainly Yugoslav-made recoilless guns, 
as well as assault rifles, grenade launchers, machine guns, mortars and shoulder-fired rockets 
for use against tanks and other armoured vehicles—that were purchased with Saudi money 
were delivered via the Jordanian intelligence service starting in November 2012. These 
weapons made a significant difference in how the fighting unfolded and what group got 
the upper hand. Before Dar'a, Saudi Arabia had also provided rebels in the Damascus area 
and in the north around Aleppo and Idlib with Chinese HJ-8 guided missiles.*' Up until 
November 2016, F.S.A.-affiliates continued to dominate in Aleppo despite attempts by both 
transnational Islamists and Hizbullah fighters and the Syrian army and regime loyalists to 
enter the area. 

Saudi Arabia has however continued to oppose the funding of Syria's most moderate 
Sunni opposition movement, the Muslim Brotherhood of Syria.°? This exclusion of a key 
Sunni actor serves to discredit attempts at a sectarian analysis of the intervention, since it 
shows the regime not allying itself with one of the most powerful of its co-religionists in 


55Pierret, ‘The Reluctant Sectarianism’ 

>°The Russian-American deal about Syria's chemical weapons was signed in September 2013. 

57Hassan Hassan, ‘The Army of Islam is Winning in Syria, Foreign Policy, 1 October 2013, http://www.foreignpolicy.com/ 
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58lan Black, ‘Syria Crisis: Saudi Arabia to Spend Millions to Train New Rebel Force’, The Guardian, 8 November 2013, http:// 
www.theguardian.com/world/2013/nov/07/syria-crisis-saudi-arabia-spend-millions-new-rebel-force. 

>°Regarding this last point, Jaysh al-Islam is led by Zahran Alloush, whose father is a well-known religious scholar living in 
Saudi Arabia. See Khaled Yacoub Oweis, ‘Insight: Saudi Arabia Boosts Salafist Rivals to Al Qaeda in Syria, Reuters, 1 October 
2013, http://www.reuters.com/article/2013/10/01/us-syria-crisis-jihadists-insight-idUSBRE9900RO20131001. 

60C.J, Chivers and Eric Schmitt, ‘Saudis Step up Help for Rebels in Syria with Croatian Arms, New York Times, 25 February 
2013, http://www.nytimes.com/2013/02/26/world/middleeast/in-shift-saudis-are-said-to-arm-rebels-in-syria.html, 
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§3Saudi Arabia is funding Sunni-dominated formations because all anti-Asad formations are dominated by Sunnis, given that 
Syria’s population is around 75% Sunni. Saudi Arabia has however favoured the most secular of these factions, including 
people like Michel Kilo, and those who did not articulate their raison détre in sectarian terms, at the expense of groups 
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Syria and instead prioritizing raison d'état and regime consolidation. As to why Saudi Arabia 
has only funded so-called ‘Sunni formations, one can argue that this is due to the fact that 
Syria is about 75% Sunni, and so the majority of Syria's formations against the regime will 
inevitably be perceived as Sunni. 

The Saudi intervention, even though initially not sectarian in nature, still ended up causing 
the sectarian discourse to flare up and thus served the ends of those who have promoted 
sectarianism in Syria. This is because it represented an opportunity for some Gulf-based 
Salafi preachers, such as Adnan al-Ar‘our, Muhammad al-Munajjid, Muhammad al-Ariffi and 
Nasser Omar among many others, who have used the crisis to spread sectarianism and Sunni 
triumphalism in the media and on social networks by emphasizing the plight of Sunni Syrians 
at the hands of the so-called “Alawi regime; and its patron, the Iranians.© Siegel writes: 

For example, in April 2015, Saudi Sheikh Nasser al-Omar told his 1.65 million Twitter followers, ‘it 

is the responsibility of every Muslim to take part in the Islamic world's battle to defeat the Safawis 

[derogatory term linking the Arab Shia to Iran] and their sins, and to prevent their corruption 

on earth: In a video posted on his Twitter account, he tells dozens of Saudi men seated in a 

mosque that their ‘brothers’ in Iraq, Yemen, Syria, and Afghanistan are fighting a jihad, or holy 

war, against the Safawi.°° 

Furthermore, the intervention by the Saudis coincided with the Sunni-Shia regional divide 
talked about in the media and thus was itself perceived, as argued in the introduction of 
this article, as a sign that the conflict is taking on a sectarian face. This was in turn used by 
the Syrian regime as pretext to pursue the protestors, now labelled traitors of the all-encom- 
passing and secular Syria allegedly championed by the regime. Eventually, the Gulf states 
used this atmosphere of fear and sectarianization in order to isolate and discredit the reform- 
ist and Arab Spring-related movement within their own borders. And thus the discourse 
propagated by some shaykhs and the seemingly sectarian patterns of regional intervention 
have brought the region to a slippery slope of heightened popular sectarian animosity and 
of authoritarian upgrading at the level of the political leaderships. 


Consolidation of power and the Qatari ‘problem’ 


Like its larger neighbour, Qatar also shifted its foreign policy from that of a regional and 
international mediator (see principle 7 of the 2003 Qatari constitution) and a proponent of 
dialogue towards a more aggressive and activist stance in the aftermath of the Arab Spring 
and the Syrian uprising. 

Qatar had earlier cultivated significant relations with some of the dissidents who by 2011 
were well positioned to play leading roles in the revolutionary upheaval in their countries, 
whether it be in Tunisia, Egypt, Libya, Syria or Yemen. Among these dissidents were certain 
Sunni political Islamists, mostly Muslim Brothers, who were more organized, more vocal and 
better at galvanizing the public masses than the region’s secular and pro-democracy dissi- 
dents. The relations with the Sunni Islamists: 


S4A|-Qassemi and Sultan Sooud, ‘Qatar's Brotherhood Ties Alienate Fellow Gulf States; A/ Monitor, 23 January 2013, http:// 
www.al-monitor.com/pulse/originals/2013/01/qatar-muslim-brotherhood.html. 
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gave Qatar two forms of leverage in states in transition following the Arab Spring unrest: indi- 

vidual connections through the Doha-based exiles who returned to their countries of origin, 

and institutional influence as the Muslim Brotherhood emerged as a powerful player in the 

political transitions.°” 
While Saudi Arabia worried about both foreign and home-grown political dissidence and 
Islamist militancy during the Arab Spring, Qatar felt more in control of its domestic setting 
and could take advantage of the Arab Spring transitions to enhance its regional leverage. 
This was part of its longer-term plan of increasing its regional influence, which has seen it 
give funding to a number of Islamist groups such as the Ennahda party in Tunisia and 
Mohammad Morsi in Egypt. From Qatar's point of view, national interest and raison d'état 
were decisive factors in the calculation. As a result, it moved to support the myriad regional 
Islamists against the regime in Syria. 

In claiming that the Qatari foreign policy was rooted in pragmatism, it is important to 
note that Qatar was not always an opponent of the Syrian regime. The G.C.C. country was 
in fact once a close friend of the Asad family, having helped smooth over Bashar al-Asad’s 
relations with France following the 2005 assassination of Rafiq Hariri in Lebanon (in which 
the Syrian regime is suspected of having played a major role), and investing large sums of 
money in Syria's infrastructure and economy over the 2000s. Following the Arab Spring 
however, Qatar dynamically responded to the regional opportunity. It became a major exter- 
nal funder of the militant rebels, and attempted to influence events through its local proxies 
as the uprising became increasingly militarized in Syria. It soon became the main supplier 
of arms to the rebels in northern Syria, which thus became the principal axis of Qatari influ- 
ence until the summer of 2013. To do this, the Qataris worked through Turkish intelligence 
and Syria's exiled Muslim Brothers as well as with Lebanese informants to identify recipients.©° 
Qatar furthermore lobbied the 22-member Arab League to hand over Syria's seat to repre- 
sentatives of the Syrian opposition, and in March 2013 it inaugurated a new Syrian embassy 
representing the Syrian opposition (at the time of writing, it remains the only country to 
have opened an embassy for the opposition). Overall, Qatar has provided very significant 
amounts of financial support, diplomatic leverage and armaments to Syria's opposition, 
including sending up to U.S.$1 billion in aid to the rebels. 

Yet in assessing this activist role, it seems that Qatar might have bitten off more than it 
can chew. At a macro level, the country’s unilateral actions of funding and supporting the 
Sunni Islamist groups in Syria undermined both the U.A.E. and Saudi Arabia's domestic sta- 
bility and regional position. This has led to diplomatic tension with the U.A.E. and with Saudi 
Arabia, and to pressure being exerted on Qatar by these two as a result. The pressure is also 
due to the Qataris supporting Sunni Islamist militias that are avowedly opposed to the Saudi 
and Emirati regimes, that challenge current territorial borders and that, just like Iran, have 
a revisionist plan for the entire region. More particularly, the Saudi regime sees the Muslim 
Brothers as an implacable foe because of their differing agendas: while the Saudis’ system 
puts the ulama at the service of the secular political leadership, the Muslim Brothers aim to 
empower the ulama at the expense of secular state actors. And so, whereas the Muslim 
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Brothers were once perceived as a natural ally against the pan-Arab socialists and the 
Nasserists,”° their expansion and ideational outreach in the Gulf was halted starting in the 
1980s and increasingly throughout the 1990s and 2000s.”' As a source close to the Saudis 
recently declared, ‘The [Saudi] royal family looks at the Muslim Brotherhood as hands down 
the most serious threat to its existence. Its Shia minority doesn’t come even close.” 
Furthermore, the late Saudi Crown Prince and Interior Minister Prince Nayef said: ‘Without 
any hesitation | say it, that our problems, all of them, came from the direction of the Muslim 
Brotherhood.”? This fear of the Muslim Brothers specifically, and transnational Islamists 
broadly speaking, is related to the Saudi regime's realization that it lacks legitimacy at home 
and that the Brotherhood enjoys significant popularity in the country, both with Saudis but 
also with the majority of Arab residents working in the country, many of whom are Egyptian.”4 
On the ground in Syria, the Saudis were also frustrated that Qatari-backed Islamist groups 
could not hold their ground in battle in spring 2013, and lost key territory to the Syrian 
regime and lranian-backed forces.” 

By May 2013, Saudi Arabia stepped in to take the lead in channelling financial and military 
support into Syria. The Syrian National Coalition also overhauled its leadership in July 2013, 
electing candidates backed by Saudi Arabia instead of the Qatari-backed candidates. The 
region thus witnessed a ‘shift in military supervision, with Qatar stepping back and letting 
the Saudis take over the situation on the ground: 

several sources from the political and military leadership of the Syrian opposition and a Saudi 

source said that anyone, whether a state or among wealthy Arabs who have been making private 


donations to the rebel cause, would now need the Saudi princes’ approval over what is supplied 
to whom if they wish to send arms into Syria...”° 


Implications for the region and the robustness of authoritarianism 


What has emerged from our analysis so far is that the Syrian regime's actions, and the Qatari 
and later Saudi-led interventions in Syria, were not rooted in sectarian antipathies but rather 
considerations related to consolidation of power that in turn led to fanning of sectarian 
divisions. And while the concerns have been survival of the regime, the collateral fanning 
of sectarian divisions has helped these states to establish the enemy within, inhibit the 
formation of common fronts between Shia and Sunni activists and obscure their webs of 
collaboration, assert the boundaries of political exclusion and inclusion, and justify repression 
at home. The result is more than just a destabilized region and unsought military action. 
Syrian, Saudi and Emirati policies, despite their ostensible differences, have helped to seize 
control of their opponents’ narrative, to delineate and to disfigure it, causing the reformist 
movement to lose its legitimacy in the eyes of both the domestic and international publics. 
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In so doing, they have reinforced a new cycle of repression and authoritarian upgrading in 
the region.” 

Moreover the consolidation of power and the reinforcement of authoritarianism in the 
Gulf states have moved beyond taking action in Syria to also engender a number of domestic 
policies, including relying on inflated security agencies and intelligence services. In particular, 
both Saudi Arabia and the U.A.E. have used the Syrian crisis and the potential for a regional 
emergence of radical Islamists and Shia actors to justify repressive measures within their 
states.”8 These include a greatly increased security presence in the street, such as patrols by 
armoured vehicles in areas of possible contention, as well as acts of peaceful dissidence and 
demonstration being outlawed and criminalized under anti-terrorist legislation.’”? Then in 
December 2013, the Saudi Cabinet passed the terrorism crimes legislation. That legislation 
defines terrorism rather loosely ‘as “disturbing public order,’ “endangering national unity,’ 
and “defaming the state or its status,”... A criminal procedure law change that came into 
effect December 6 [2013] legalizes indefinite detention of prisoners without charge or trial/®° 

The heightened security and repression were justified in the official state discourse and 
media by alluding to the imminent rise of Islamist radicalism, terrorism, and the Shia threat 
arising from the situation in Syria.®' This in turn allowed for further silencing of the region's 
pro-democracy and human rights activists and political dissidents, most of whom are Sunni 
reformists such as Muhsen al-Awaji, Turki al-Hamad and Khalid al-Dakhil.®* Wehrey explains 
that, ‘domestic institutions—parliaments, consultative councils, diwaniya...government 
ministries...acted as filters for regional contagion...inflamed sectarianism by excluding key 
societal groups or by lacking real authority...[and] were instruments for entrenched elites 
to regulate and stifle demands for reform.® As for the Muslim Brothers, the chief of the Dubai 
police force, General Dhahi Khalfan, claimed in March 2012 that: 

the Brotherhood was planning to ‘take over’ the Gulf monarchies, saying that ‘[m]y sources say 


the next step is to make Gulf governments figurehead bodies only without actual ruling. The 
start will be in Kuwait in 2013 and in other Gulf States in 2016’ 


Later in 2012, amid a rapid escalation of political demonstrations throughout the region, 
the U.A.E. foreign minister, Sheikh Abdullah bin Zayed al-Nahyan, denounced the Brotherhood 
as ‘an organization which encroaches upon the sovereignty and integrity of nations’ and 
called upon fellow ruling families in the Gulf to join forces against the group.** The Muslim 
Brotherhood is in many ways an organic part of these states, with its different factions not 
necessarily more conservative or more restrictive than those in power in the Gulf States; yet 
the discourse characterizes them as very powerful outsiders who aim to spread radicalism 
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and chaos in the Gulf. Both Saudi Arabia and the U.A.E. declared the Muslim Brotherhood 
to be a terrorist organization in 2014 together with ISIS and al-Nusra Front (now Fatah 
al-Sham, both active in Syria). 

Regarding the Shia political dissidents, the Saudi state has harassed, imprisoned and even 
executed a large number of demonstrators and political opponents over the past few years, 
including in 2016 the Shia shaykh and political leader Nimr Baqir al-Nimr. Shaykh al-Nimr 
was both a very popular activist with the Shia youth and an ardent opponent of the Saudi 
regime (as well as of the Syrian regime).®° He had called on the leadership to put an end to 
its discrimination against the Saudi Shias and to provide them with equal rights and religious 
freedom, and he had warned that the collapse of the Saudi state was imminent if repression 
continued.®° These demands and others made by various dissidents were branded by the 
Emirati and Saudi regimes as fitna, and as Iranian and Syrian attempts to disrupt their domes- 
tic stability. As Hassan puts it, these discursive moves were ‘easily done, drawing on notions 
that the Shia population represents a “fifth column” under Iranian authority’®” For this paper’s 
purposes, these decisions along with the intervention in Syria should be examined against 
the backdrop of the aftermath of the Arab Spring and the possibility for political change in 
the region. They are thus to be understood as attempts to harness regional tensions in order 
to divide common fronts of domestic political opposition rather than as true fears about a 
so-called Shia invasion or the rise of radicalism, both of which were not perceived as neces- 
sitating direct intervention prior to the Arab Spring even though they were flourishing next 
door in Iraq and Lebanon. Importantly, the regime has been successful in its attempts to 
instil fear in the public. 

Such a fearmongering discourse and measures at the political level were complemented 
by a series of economic reforms aimed at placating and controlling the public. As early as 
February 2011, Saudi Arabia's King Abdullah announced an extensive welfare programme 
including health facilities, unemployment aid and housing loans, which targeted the per- 
ceived Islamist threat by co-opting those individuals who were at risk of joining the Islamists. 
He also announced a 15 per cent hike in state employees’ income, to achieve the same goal. 
Al-Rasheed explains: 

The regime promised more employment opportunities in two relevant sectors: the religious 

bureaucracy and the security services. The first absorbs the increasing number of graduates who 

cannot be employed in the private sector. The second strengthens the increasing militarization 


of Saudi society. This was backed with propaganda reiterating the duty of religiously-sanctioned 
obedience to rulers.®® 


These various measures were moreover buttressed by increased funding for the establish- 
ment ulama by the Saudi government, which allocated an additional S.R.200 million (U.S.$53 
million) for Quranic schools and an additional S.R.100 million (U.S.$26.7 million) for Islamic 
studies institutions at home.®? 
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At the regional level, the Saudi government offered support to its financially weaker 
partners in the G.C.C. so as to ensure that dissidents cannot take advantage of weak regimes. 
Aid totalling U.S.$20 billion was promised to Bahrain and Oman, prompting ministers from 
the G.C.C. states to speak of a ‘Marshall Plan’ for the region.” In December 2011, the G.C.C. 
announced that it would fund development projects to the tune of U.S.$5 billion in both 
Jordan and Morocco, with Saudi Arabia, Qatar, Kuwait and the U.A.E. each contributing 
U.S.$1.25 billion.?' With the support of the G.C.C., the Saudis sent troops to help Bahrain's 
al-Khalifa rulers against the pro-democracy movement, in a move aimed at propping up 
and consolidating the autocratic coalition in power. 

These regional and domestic policies and the accompanying discourse have led to 
increased repression in the region. Indeed, the efforts at exerting regional control in order 
to ensure domestic stability on the part of the G.C.C. countries have contributed to a situation 
in which people in Syria and in other countries of the Middle East continue to be denied a 
chance to pursue their own destinies and solutions. And regarding Syria in particular, what 
is clear is that the political relevance of sectarian identity in the conflict is a by-product of 
the state actors’ unwillingness to liberalize politically rather than being itself primary. At the 
same time, the course embarked on by the Syrian regime and the Gulf States to safeguard 
their own power has contributed to transforming the Syrian revolution into a proxy war 
where the original impulse behind the uprising—greater freedom and political participa- 
tion—has been lost amidst a brutal civil war. 


Conclusion 


The Arab Spring and the ensuing Syrian rebellion have produced a unique contestation of 
the authoritarian state in a region of authoritarian states. As this paper has shown, examining 
the policies of the Syrian regime and of the Gulf States more closely allows us to deepen the 
sectarian analysis subscribed to by the mainstream media and by many analysts. While it is 
true that sectarian identification is an important aspect of identity within many Arab socie- 
ties, it is not at the root of the state actors’ policies. More particularly, the Syrian regime was 
in fact driven by considerations related to regime survival in taking actions whose effect was 
the sectarianization of the conflict. And similarly, the Gulf States did not act in Syria out of 
sectarian affiliations. Saudi Arabia was especially aware that funding of Sunni Islamists could 
come back to haunt it later on. Instead, even when forced into action in Syria to counter 
Iranian influence and halt radicals, it chose to support—at least until 2013—a coalition of 
groups that were considered secular, and significantly, it refused to support Syria's most 
prominent Sunni movement, the Muslim Brothers. Qatar meanwhile sought to enhance its 
own regional position through the instrumental use of Islamist proxies. Again, the impetus 
behind these moves is raison détat and not sectarianism, though sectarianism is used in 
order to justify state policies, and demonize and divide the opposition. 

Understanding the Syrian crisis only in terms of sectarian politics amounts to dismissing 
avery modern effort at emancipation within a context of realpolitik, of the masses fighting 
for their civil, political and economic rights, and it robs them of their agency and humanity 
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in the process. A closer look at events and political alignments actually reveals a more com- 
plex picture better understood through the lens of regimes’ desires to counteract the dissi- 
dent and reformist dynamics that emerged with the Arab Spring. And while this paper is 
most certainly not negating the fact that the sectarian discourse, once activated, has acquired 
its own dynamic, it is underlining that this is not a case of so-called ancient rivalries emerging 
unprompted and of their own accord. As a result, the Syrian crisis and the regional ramifica- 
tions of it can be appreciated as not simply identity politics writ large, but as an example of 
the authoritarian resilience paradigm in action. One conclusion is safe to make here, that 
the use of sectarianism is a reminder of the frailty and instability of these autocratic regimes 
and the ruling coalitions on which they rely. 
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